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pacific  coast  association 
of  friends 


O R A I B I 


Ruth  Jensen  (c/o  Warren  Terry,  R.  i,  Gridley,  Cali- 
fornia) was  dietitian  for  an  A.F.S.C.  work  camp  at 
Oraibi,  Arizona  where  fifteen  college  students  helped 
Indians  on  the  Hopi  Reservation  convert  an  old  school 
building  into  a community  center.  Directors  of  the  camp 
were  Mike  and  Margaret  Yarrow.  For  those  interested 
in  knowing  more  of  the  problems  involved  in  releasing 
Indians  from  wardship,  Ruth  recommends  Oliver  La 
Farge’s  article  "To  Set  the  Indians  Free’’  in  the  New 
Republic,  10/3/49. 

It  was  nearly  9:00  as  we  drove  into  Oraibi,  and 
the  village  was  dark,  save  for  a dim  light  here  and 
there.  When  we  stopped  at  the  gas  pumps  to  ask 
two  boys  where  the  government  school  was,  the 
youngsters  melted  away  into  the  blackness,  and  we 
could  distinguish  nothing  beyond  the  glare  of  the 
headlights.  At  the  last  Hopi  village,  children,  dogs 
and  adults  had  come  running  to  see  who  we  were 
and  what  we  wanted,  but  here  in  Oraibi  where  we 
supposedly  were  expected,  the  town  seemed  myster- 
iously closed  and  uninterested  in  our  arrival.  When 
we  finally  found  guides,  they  were  white  girls  from 
the  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona,  not  Hopis. 

The  next  day  was  no  better.  Nor  were  the  next 
three  weeks.  When  we  hiked  to  and  from  project, 
or  went  to  the  postoffice  or  trading  posts,  the  women 
in  their  bright  Spanish  shawls  and  the  men,  their 
long  black  hair  looped  up  with  red  rags,  greeted  us, 
but  the  friendliness  seemed  on  the  surface,  and  few 
seemed  to  know  or  care  why  we  were  in  Oraibi. 
There  was  a strong  sense  of  constraint,  as  though 
they  felt  they  should  be  polite  while  being  highly 
suspicious  of  our  motives.  As  the  days  passed  we  be- 
gan to  feel  the  weight  of  being  intruders. 

Thus  began  an  all-summer’s  search  for  ways  to 
understand  and  to  build  friendships  between  one 
culture  and  another,  between  a minority  and  a 
majority  group.  First  we  tried  to  find  out  all  we 
could  about  the  Hopis  through  our  own  observation 
and  by  talking  with  the  more  open  Hopis,  govern- 
ment employees,  missionaries  and  anthropologists. 
Initially  most  important,  we  learned  that  our  skin 
identified  us  with  traders  who  exchange  Indian 
products  for  lard,  haircurlers  and  levis  at  double 
the  cost  off  the  reservation;  with  missionaries  who 
insist  that  religions,  no  matter  how  good,  if  un- 
christian are  worthless;  with  Indian  Service  em- 
ployees who  care  more  for  their  salaries  than  the 
people  they  "serve”;  with  the  government,  an  amor- 
phous body  of  redtape  and  broken  promises;  with 
the  tourist  who  peers  in  your  door  while  you  are 
making  piki  bread,  thinks  you  are  "cute,”  and 
wants  to  buy  the  earrings  right  out  of  your  ears; 
with  oil  men  seeking  leases  to  Hopi  land. 


Understanding  this,  we  sought  to  disassociate  our- 
selves from  these  innocent  or  intentional  exploiters, 
first  clearing  the  way  by  dressing  simply  and  accord- 
ing to  the  mores — no  bare  knees  or  female  backs 
and  no  lipstick  or  feminine  smoking — and  by  being 
as  restrained  as  college  students  can  be. 

We  had  thought  our  project  activities  would 
prove  our  good  intentions  in  the  community,  but 
after  three  weeks  it  was  obvious  the  town  still  mis- 
understood our  presence.  So  we  discussed  our  prob- 
lem with  the  village  council,  and  a town  meeting 
was  called.  In  the  governor’s  dirt  yard  we  squatted 
one  evening  around  a glaring  Coleman  lamp  and  in 
Hopi  and  English  talked  things  over.  Each  in  his 
own  way,  the  workcampers  explained:  "We  came 
here  because  we  believe  that  all  men  belong  to  one 
clan.  Just  as  you  feel  a kinship  with  others  in  your 
Bear  or  Cloud  Clan,  so  we  feel  a kinship  with  you. 
We  want  to  know  you  better,  for  we  believe  that 
men  must  know  and  understand  one  another  before 
there  will  be  peace  in  the  world.  We  want  to  work 
with  you  on  this  community  building,  not  for 
money,  but  for  the  joy  of  knowing  you  and  of 
being  useful.”  The  Hopis  seemed  to  understand 
at  last. 

As  the  hot  dry  days  passed  we  found  many  oppor- 
tunities off  project  to  prove  our  "clanship.”  At 
dawn  we  hiked  out  to  distant  cornfields  in  the 
sanddunes  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  or  along  a wash, 
and  all  day  with  the  Hopis  hoed  tumbleweeds. 
Workcamp  girls  washed  windows,  helped  dry  apri- 
cots and  learned  to  grind  corn  with  the  village 
women.  Besides  freeing  Hopi  stonemasons  from 
field  work  to  labor  with  us  on  the  building  and 
teach  us  the  art  of  stonemasonry,  these  extra-curric- 
ular jobs  wrung  from  us  the  same  wholehearted 
respect  Hopis  hold  for  all  hardworking  men.  We 
looked  forward  to  these  cooperative  work  activities, 
for  they  meant  new  friendships — laughing  together, 
learning  new  Hopi  words,  and  the  sharing  of  ideas 
and  experiences  we  had  hungered  for  since  the 
day  we  arrived.  As  we  worked  together  or  sat 
talking  on  people’s  doorsteps  in  the  clear  desert 
evenings,  we  began  to  see  life  through  their  eyes. 

The  young  people  joined  in  our  folkdances,  and 
we  found  them  shy  but  quick  to  learn  and  quicker 
to  laugh.  Often  in  the  evenings  the  village  boys 
would  visit  us  and  spend  hilarious  hours  improving 
our  Hopi  vocabularies.  Fine  craftsmen,  the  Hopis 
were  pleased  when  we  showed  more  than  purchase- 
interest  in  their  basketry,  pottery,  weaving  and 
jewelry.  Having  no  money  to  buy  Hopi  things. 
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one  of  the  workcamp  girls  learned  how  to  make  a 
loom  and  began  weaving  a Hopi  ceremonial  belt. 
Less  creative  and  perhaps  less  wise  in  human  rela- 
tions, the  rest  of  us  wandered  about  the  villages 
seeking  pieces  of  Hopi  craft  to  take  home,  but  while 
the  Indians  appreciated  our  circulation  of  money, 
they  showed  greater  interest  and  pride  in  our  work- 
camp  craftsman  who  had  made  part  of  their  culture 
hers. 

Gradually  we  were  accepted  more  and  more  into 
the  village  life.  We  joined  in  a community  jack- 
rabbit  hunt  out  over  the  desert  floor  in  a vast  pan- 
orama of  color  and  movement;  a village  picnic  was 
held  in  our  honor;  we  shared  rides  to  other  towns 
to  see  the  harvest  dances.  On  our  last  evening  in 
Oraibi,  an  invitation  to  watch  the  rehearsal  for  the 
buffalo  dance  in  an  underground  ceremonial  cham- 
ber, the  kiva,  was  unexpected  and  treasured  proof 
that  no  longer  were  we  completely  outsiders. 

As  we  grew  to  know  them  as  individuals,  we  be- 
gan to  shelve  our  preconceived  notions  of  Indians 
and  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  Realizing  that 
all  humans  have  their  blind  spots  and  unsuspected 
prejudices  and  therefore  cannot  know  the  whole 
truth  about  another  group,  we  learned  to  take 
"authorities”  and  our  own  reactions  with  a grain  of 
salt.  We  found  that  our  ideas  of  democracy,  moral- 
ity and  religion  were  not  necessarily  the  last  word  in 
universal  truth.  Though  we  frequently  heard  of 
missionary  distress  at  the  rate  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren and  at  the  "pagan”  dances  (which  we  found 
prefaced  by  sincere  fasting  and  thanksgiving),  we 
began  to  feel  that  rather  than  having  any  intrinsic 
weakness,  to  a large  extent  Hopi  morality  had  been 
infected  by  "white”  influences.  In  their  traditional 
religion  of  harmony  with  nature  we  found  great 
beauty  and  a breath  of  St.  Francis  as  we  overheard 
an  old  woman  encouraging  and  praising  her  little 
beanplants  in  their  efforts  to  grow. 

Whereas  in  American  democracy  we  tend  to  em- 
phasize strong  leadership,  Hopis  subordinate  the 
individual  to  the  group.  While  this  results  in  lack 
of  leadership,  slow  group  decisions  and  such  phe- 
nomena as  youngsters  deliberately  dropping  from 
the  school  honor  roll,  it  also  promotes  a very  real 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  community  as  a whole 
and  a degree  of  cooperation  seldom  seen  in  the 
nation  at  large.  Sometimes  this  cooperation  was  ex- 
pressed in  ways  baffling  to  our  idea  of  democracy. 

A curious  combination  of  urban  "white”  culture 
and  the  old  traditional  Hopi,  Oraibi  differs  from  the 
other  villages.  Long  ago  the  kachina  dances  were 
banned  and  the  kivas  largely  left  unused.  In  the 
eyes  of  conservative  Hopis,  Oraibi  is  a "lost”  vil- 
lage, its  children  absorbing  the  worst  of  the  white 
culture  without  any  of  the  traditional  Hopi  inherit- 
ance to  counteract  it.  Into  this  unbelieving  environ- 
ment three  kachinas  strode  one  July  morning,  forc- 
ing all  able-bodied  men  and  boys  to  go  to  the 
workcamp  project  to  help  lay  stone,  mix  mud- 
cement,  clear  ground  and  straighten  nails.  Masked 
and  brilliantly  costumed  men  representing  Hopi 
spirits,  the  whipping  kachinas  were  a sort  of  super- 


natural policemen  who  kept  the  men  working  at  top 
speed  and  made  the  women  bring  a huge  lunch  of 
piki,  apricot  pies  and  mutton  and  hominy  stew. 
While  we  cooperated  and  though  most  folks  seemed 
to  enjoy  this  traditional  method  of  a community 
workday,  during  which  the  work  got  done  as  it 
never  had  when  people  were  left  to  come  volun- 
tarily, still  we  had  serious  qualms  about  people’s 
having  to  be  whipped  to  work.  There  seemed  to 
be  an  element  of  both  fear  and  good  humor  in  this 
procedure,  and  we  had  no  clearcut  sense  of  its 
rightness  or  wrongness.  Thus  we  faced  the  dilemma 
most  missionaries  of  goodwill  face  sooner  or  later: 
how  far  should  one  compromise?  where  does  gray 
become  black?  or  white  gray?  We  found  no  ready 
answer.  And  we  discovered  no  easy  answer  either 
to  our  own  problems  of  getting  plans  made  and 
work  done  without  resorting  to  undemocratic  pres- 
sures. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer  we  had  come  to  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  the  Hopis — we  knew  the  frus- 
trations of  government  redtape  in  our  own  deal- 
ings. We  knew  how  it  felt  to  be  thirty-five  miles 
from  any  medical  aid  and  to  be  stuck  hub-deep  in 
the  middle  of  a desert  road  after  a summer’s  rain, 
how  it  hurt  the  wallet  to  pay  tradingpost  prices, 
how  uncomfortable  it  is  to  be  without  refrigeration 
with  the  temperature  at  no  degrees,  how  it  feels 
to  have  bah  anas,  white  people,  eyeing  you  like  an 
exotic  specimen  in  a zoo.  We  learned  to  love  the 
beauty  and  peace,  the  simplicity  and  openness  of  the 
desert  and  its  people.  We  learned  no  easy,  clearcut 
solutions  to  how  the  Indians  may  become  truly  free 
citizens,  independent  of  government  guardianship. 
We  feel  as  though  we  had  only  begun  to  know  the 
problems  of  one  village,  that  we  could  not  profess 
to  speak  for  the  other  ten  villages. 

Home  again,  we  are  seeing  with  new  eyes  the 
minorities  who  live  next  door  to  us — the  Negroes, 
Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  Okies  and  DP’s — all  those 
whom  the  larger  community  finds  unacceptable. 
Now  we  understand  more  clearly  that  as  individuals, 
families  and  meetings  we  need  to  know  these  peo- 
ple, not  as  a newspaper  feature  or  a statistical  study, 
but  as  good  friends  and  to  proceed  from  that  basis 
together  in  working  out  problems. 


PRAYER 

Margaret  West,  who  worked  in  a California  migrant 
camp  this  summer  for  the  Home  Missions  Council,  based 
the  following  prayer  on  one  heard  from  a child  in  the 
vacation  school. 

Thank  you,  God,  for  food  today, 

This  tent,  Sue’s  tooth, 

Dad’s  job  and  pay. 

For  teacher’s  friendly  smile  and  eyes, 

For  spray  she  brought  to  kill  the  flies. 
Thank  you  for  your  love  and  care; 

No  matter  where  we  go,  you’re  there. 

Amen 
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NORTHWESTERN  QUARTERLY  MEETING 

The  North  Western  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  in 
Victoria,  B.C.  on  8th  and  9th  of  tenth  month. 

Encouraging  reports  were  received  from  Seattle,  Victoria 
and  Willamette  Valley  Monthly  Meetings.  Details  about 
the  scattered  groups  of  Friends  in  Oregon  and  of  the 
starting  of  new  meetings  for  worship  were  of  great  inter- 
est. Charles  Coe  of  Seattle  told  of  plans  for  the  building 
of  the  new  University  Meeting  House.  It  is  hoped  that 
construction  will  commence  shortly  and  be  completed  this 
winter.  Eight  or  ten  members  who  are  skilled  in  the 
building  trades  will  take  a major  part  in  the  project.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  strategic  position  of  the  Meeting  with  its 
many  contacts  and  openings  for  service  will  lead  to  the 
increasing  usefulness  of  this  Friends  Centre. 

Margaret  Wittels  gave  an  interesting  report  on  Pacific- 
Yearly  Meeting  which  was  held  in  Pasadena  in  August. 

For  the  ensuing  year  clerks  of  the  North  Western 
Quarterly  Meeting  were  appointed:  Margaret  Muskett, 

Clerk  of  Quarterly  Meeting;  Charles  Coe,  Assistant;  Daisy 
Priestman,  Clerk  of  Meeting  for  Ministry  and  Oversight; 
Monica  Brown,  Assistant. 

Following  an  expression  of  concern  of  some  of  the 
Friends  from  Seattle,  a letter  was  prepared  to  be  sent  from 
t-her  Quarterly  Meeting  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  American  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  urging  that  prompt 
action  be  taken  on  the  Arab  refugee  problem  at  the  coming 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations.  Emmet  Gulley,  A.F.S.C. 
administrator  of  U.N.  relief  in  Gaza  had  recently  drawn 
attention  to  the  urgency  of  the  plight  of  the  refugees 
themselves  and  of  the  danger  to  world  peace  inherent  in 
this  area  of  tension. 

Very  pleasant  social  times  were  enjoyed  at  supper  and 
lunch  at  the  Meeting  House  and  in  the  homes  of  Victoria 
Friends.  Meetings  for  business  and  worship  were  well 
attended,  with  Friends  present  from  Seattle,  Vancouver 
and  Duncan  as  well  as  a goodly  number  of  Victoria  Friends 
and  their  children.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  Willamette  Valley  Friends  to 
hold  the  Spring  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Oregon. 

Monica  Brown 

^ 

BERKELEY  MEETING 

Family  evenings  are  planned  for  the  1st  and  3rd  Fridays 
of  each  month  at  6:45  p.m.  Parents  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  these  two  evenings  a month  there  will  be  an 
hour  or  so  of  music  appreciation  for  the  children.  Folk 
music,  religious  music  and  other  will  be  presented.  The 
early  hour  is  especially  for  family  convenience  . . . At  the 
August  monthly  meeting  the  decision  was  made  to  hire 
someone  to  care  for  the  under-First  Day  School-age  children 
from  10  to  12  o’clock  each  Sunday  morning.  This  will  help 
the  regular  program  for  older  children  to  carry  on  with 
fewer  interruptions  ...  Any  one  wishing  to  receive  the 
Berkeley  newsletter  should  write  to  Majorie  Leavitt,  Vir- 
ginia Heck  or  to  the  Meeting,  Berkeley  Society  of  Friends 
Vine  and  Walnut  Streets,  Berkeley,  California. 

HONG  KONG  MEETING 

Spencer.  Coxe,  Associate  Secretary  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Section  of  the  A.F.S.C.,  reports  that  a small,  informal 
Friends  Meeting  has  started  in  Hong  Kong.  Three  Eng- 
lish people  seem  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  group:  Robert 
Hart,  Ivy  Watkins,  and  Dick  Carter.  They  borrow  a 
room  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  meet  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month.  (4  Mt.  Nicholson  Bungalows,  Stubbs  Road,  Hong 
Kong.) 

Bob. Hart  has  written:  "The  germ  of  the  idea  is  slowly 
developing;  a gathering  around  of  people  in  the  Colony 
of  a like  mind.  They  meet  in  an  informal  fashion  for  a 
meal  on  an  evening.  They  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  a 
body  of  people  of  strong  social  conscience  and  social 
responsibility.  They  are  treading  slowly  and  cautiously 
in  an  endeavor  to  gather  those  people  who  are  composed 
of  the  deepest  convictions  with  regard  to  their  fellow-men.” 


PALO  ALTO  MEETING 

The  September  Monthly  Meeting  appointed  the  follow- 
ing committees  from  its  membership: 

Morning  discussion  group: 

Steve  Thiermann,  Lafayette  Noda,  Lucille  Nixon,  and 
Charles  Pentler. 

For  arranging  for  a displaced  person  family  which  the 
Meeting  has  agreed  to  sponsor: 

Mary  Hansen,  Londa  Fletcher  and  George  Hiatt.  This 
committee  will  welome  suggestions  on  housing,  job 
openings,  or  financial  aid. 

To  Santa  Clara  County  Mental  Hygiene  Committee: 
Londa  Fletcher,  Joe  Silver. 

Meeting  Newsletter: 

Margaret  Wolcott,  Marjorie  Alden,  Corinne  True,  Lucia 
Bilman. 

The  Ben  Lomond  Inter-racial  Camp  for  boys  had  eight- 
teen  boys  for  two  weeks  each  this  summer.  Palo  Alto 
Meeting  gave  partial  scholarship  for  one  boy  and  pro- 
vided jobs  for  him  to  earn  the  rest  of  the  fee.  Berkeley, 
College  Park  and  Stockton  Friends  also  provided  scholar- 
ships. The  boys  built  tent  platforms,  cleared  a play  field, 
dug  and  constructed  a septic  tank. 

Tina  and  Walther  Petersilk,  a young  couple  from 
Dutch  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  visiting  in  the  Bay  area 
late  in  October.  They  have  been  studying  at  Pendle  Hill 
and  their  visit  in  the  west  will  include  the  other  coastal 
areas. 

-¥  »l»  jS* 

COLLEGE  PARK  MONTHLY  MEETING 

College  Park  Monthly  Meeting  has  organized  a day 
nursery  under  the  direction  of  Ruth  Kreinkamp,  1295 
Davis  Street,  San  Jose,  Calif.  It  is  called  the  Friends  Play 
School  and  is  held  in  the  rear  room  of  the  Meeting  House 
and  in  the  garden.  Ruth  Kreinkamp  is  a trained  teacher 
having  specialized  in  the  nursery  school.  With  her  assis- 
tant she  is  prepared  to  take  care  of  twenty  children  every 
day. 

* * 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  MEETING 

A small  group  of  Friends  and  friends  of  Friends  meets 
regularly  for  worship  at  8 p.m.  Sundays  at  Student 
Fellowship  House,  232  University  Street.  This  is  right 
across  the  street  (west)  from  the  main  quadrangle  of  the 
LIniversity  of  Utah.  This  meeting  has  been  in  existence 
about  a year.  It  has  profited  greatly  by  visits  of  Friends 
from  the  East  and  would  welcome  visiting  Friends  from 
the  West  also,  in  the  fellowship  of  silent  worship.  Corre- 
spondent of  the  group  is  Lincoln  Ellison,  2625  Har- 
rison Blvd.,  Odgen,  Utah.  Members  who  might  be  con- 
tacted in  Salt  Lake  City  are  Darwin  J.  and  Mary  Bran- 
son Pope,  1949  Laird  Drive. 


WIDER  QUAKER  FELLOWSHIP 

From  that  ever  lively  and  personal  newsletter  from 
Fifty-Seventh  Street  Meeting  (1174  East  57th  St.,  Chicago, 
37,  Illinois)  comes  news  of  Friends  on  the  west  coast. 
Dorothy  Lieber  has  joined  the  year  round  project  being 
sponsored  at  Nyarit  by  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  Her  address  is  Sociedad  de  los  Amigos,  San- 
tiago, Nyarit,  Mexico  ...  In  Whitefish,  Montana  are 
George  and  Jeanne  Mansfield  who  look  forward  to 
a move  to  Seattle  soon  where  they  can  "have  the  joy  of 
attending  Meeting  again.”  . . . Susannah  Leppman  is 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 


November  is  one  of  the  finest  months  for  sub- 
scribing to  the  Friends  Bulletin. 

"at  least  a dollar’’ 

FRIENDS  BULLETIN 
7x4  West  California 
Pasadena  2,  Calif. 
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TEEN-AGERS  READ  THIS! 

How  about  a state-wide  get  together  of  high 
school  and  college  young  people  for  the  Thanks- 
giving week-end?  We  find  that  there  is  a group 
of  young  people  interested  in  going  to  Cambria  or 
some  centrally  located  place  in  the  southern  half 
of  California  for  that  week-end. 

Our  activities  could  be  developed  around  a play- 
study-work-and-worship  program.  This  is  all  still 
very  tentative,  but  if  you  are  interested  let  us  know 
at  once.  The  week-end  would  begin  after  Thursday 
noon.  Write  your  questions  and  suggestions  to 

Bob  Boyd,  Box  29,  Tracy,  California,  or 
Edith  Pollard  and  Dorothy  Frey, 
606  N.  Sunset  Blvd.,  Temple  City  Calif. 

MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

Norman  Krekler,  (710  Maulsby  Drive  Whittier, 
Calif.)  is  spreading  a concern  for  200  Seri  Indians  on 
the  small  island  of  Tiburon  in  the  Gulf  of  California 
just  off  the  shore  of  Sonora.  Here  though  hardly  200 
miles  south  of  Tucson,  Arizona  this  dwindling  tribe  is 
almost  entirely  isolated  from  neighboring  contacts  while 
they  are  being  exploited  in  the  fishing  industry.  Uneducated 
and  at  the  mercy  of  traders  these  Indians,  who  may  belong 
to  a very  ancient  and  pure  stock,  are  very  eager  to  use  the 
school  building  and  house  available  there  for  a teacher. 
Such  a teacher  would  have  to  teach  in  Spanish  and  be 
quite  elementary.  The  Associated  Executive  Committee  of 
Friends  on  Indian  Affairs,  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  is  inter- 
ested in  this  situation  as  are  a number  of  Friends  on  the 
west  coast. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

John,  Beverly,  Liesa  and  Michael  Stamm  are  now  in 
New  York  where  John  is  doing  research  work  in  the  psy- 
chological laboratory  at  Union  College.  (Psychology  De- 
partment, Union  College,  Schenectady,  8,  New  York.) 
Here  John  has  found  a small  alert  group  of  Friends  who 
are  interested  in  the  Pacific  Rim  and  particularly  in  the 
House  for  Hiroshima  project. 

❖ ❖ ^ 

Dr.  C.  Dale  Young  (118  S.  Sunset  Blvd.,  Temple  City, 
Calif.)  and  his  wife  recently  flew  east  to  meet  with  the 
executive  committee  of  The  School  of  Living,  adult  educa- 
tion program  centering  on  the  decentralist  philosophy  of 
Ralph  Borsodi.  The  Youngs  have  organized  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  School  of  Living  and  are  now  named 
regional  directors  for  the  west  coast.  Other  persons  on 
the  west  coast  whom  one  can  contact  if  interested  in  the 
School  of  Living  program  are:  Harry  F.  Russel,  33a 
Alcatraz  Avenue,  Oakland,  Calif.;  A.  M.  Hoss,  621  South 
Ivory,  Spokane,  Washington;  Uridell  Mikesell,  Box  155, 
Castiac,  Calif.;  Margaret  C.  Joyce,  4006  West  Ramsey 
Banning,  Calif.;  and  Mrs.  M.  D.  Vess,  Star  Route,  Sand- 
point,  Idaho.  These  names  are  provided  by  the  Interpreter 
(Lane’s  End  Homestead,  Brookville,  Ohio). 

Emmet  Gulley  (American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
1108  S.E.  Grand  Ave.,  Portland,  Oregon)  wrote  many 
friends  on  his  return  from  eight  months  in  Palestine  where 
he  was  asked  to  head  the  mission  and  undertake  the  task 
of  organizing  the  whole  project  of  furnishing  food,  tents 
for  housing,  clothing,  medical  service,  schools  and  recrea- 
tion for  nearly  a quarter  of  a million  refugees.  He  is 
now  being  widely  used  in  the  Northwest  in  interpreting 
the  foreign  service  program  of  the  A.F.S.C. 

Alan  Paton,  author  of  the  excellent  South  African 
novel,  "Cry,  the  Beloved  Country”,  has  been  with  Friends 
in  England  and  in  America.  He  has  been  working  in 
England  with  Alexander  Korda  on  a film  based  on  the 
novel  and  has  just  come  to  America  to  attend  the  opening 
of  Maxwell  Anderson’s  dramatization  of  his  novel  which 
will  occur  in  New  York.  While  here  he  has  been  speak- 
ing to  Friends  in  the  Philadelphia  Arch  Street  Meeting 
House.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will  come  to  the  west  coast. 


World  Citizen  Garry  Davis  has  been  jailed  by  the 
French  government  for  protesting  the  continued  im- 
prisonment of  a French  conscientious  objector,  Jean  Mor- 
eau, who  has  spent  the  last  nine  months  in  the  Cherche- 
Midi  prison  in  Paris.  Davis  went  to  the  prison  where 
Moreau  is  held  and  said  he  would  remain  there  "until  I 
am  put  in  prison  or  until  Moreau  is  released  or  until  a 
new  law  is  passed  recognizing  conscientious  objectors”. 
He  was  promptly  put  in  prison.  (From  News  Notes  of 
the  Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Objectors,  2006 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Penna.) 


NEW  EDITOR 

Ever  since  the  London  Friend  announced  that  Hubert 
Peet  would  soon  be  retiring  owing  to  indifferent  health, 
Friends  have  watched  eagerly  for  the  announcement  of 
the  editor  to  succeed  him.  Few  publications  equal  in  style 
or  content  the  high  calibre  of  journalism  of  this  weekly 
journal  and  its  effect  on  other  Quaker  periodicals  has 
been  to  set  an  excellent  model  for  them. 

Recently  the  Friend  introduced  Bernard  Canter, 
an  experienced  journalist  from  Norwich  in  East  Anglia. 
His  name  is  not  unfamiliar  to  readers  of  the  Friend  for 
he  has  contributed  a number  of  articles,  reported  Yearly 
Meeting  sessions,  figured  in  news  from  Norwich  Meet- 
ing where  he  and  his  wife,  Doris  Ray  Canter,  are  active 
members.  He  is  an  appointed  member  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings.  The  Friends  Bulletin  joins  in  wishing  Ber- 
nard Canter  well  and  looks  forward  to  reading  the  Friend 
under  his  editorship. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTICES 

Beatrice  Shipley  (4608  Kingswell  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles  27,  Calif.)  has  just  distributed  a bulletin  an- 
nouncing and  describing  her  "Seminars  in  the  Teachings 
of  Jesus”  in  which  she  makes  a special  emphasis  upon 
their  psychological  interpretation.  The  seminars  intend 
to  gain  a more  adequate  understanding  of  Jesus  himself 
and  his  teachings,  for  the  contribution  they  can  make  to 
living  one’s  own  life  more  fully  and  more  adequately,  to 
realize  one’s  own  emotional  reaction  to  what  may  be 
learned  about  Jesus  and  to  gain  clearer  insight  into  one’s 
own  inner  life. 

^ * 

Lynn  Rohrbough,  (Cooperative  Recreation,  Dela- 
ware, Ohio)  has  published  this  past  summer  a bumper 
crop  of  excellent  hand-book  size  songbooks.  "Look  Away” 
an  attractive  collection  of  50  Negro  spirituals  and  folk 
songs;  "Happy  Meeting"  20  folk  songs  from  Czecho- 
slovakia; "Songs  of  All  Times”  a southern  U.S.  regional 
collection  for  the  Council  of  Southern  Mountain  Workers; 
"Swiss  Alpine  Songs”  collected  by  Adolf  Gauer  with 
translations  by  Katherine  Ferris  Rohrbaugh  and  designed 
for  happy  yodeling;  "Amigos  Cantando”  collected  by 
Phyllis  and  Olcutt  Sanders  and  taken  from  friends  of 
other  Americas;  "Merrily  Dance”  a group  of  dances  and 
directions  simple  enough  to  be  mastered  easily,  but  not 
generally  known;  "Let  Us  Be  Joyful”,  a wonderfully  use- 
ful Junior  Song  book  in  four  groups — hymns  and  graces, 
folk  songs,  evening  songs,  and  singing  games. 

*3*  *i»  H* 

Many  people  who  listen  regularly  to  Chet  Huntley,  news 
commentator  for  CBS,  were  deeply  moved  by  his  presenta- 
tion "It  is  Time  that  We  Right  a Wrong”  given  on  Septem- 
ber 2nd.  This  was  a comment  on  the  action  of  Judge  Den- 
man in  the  San  Francisco  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  which 
declared  that  the  renunciation  of  American  citizenship  by 
some  4000  Japanese  during  the  period  of  evacuation  had 
been  done  through  fear  and  intimidation.  He  used  the 
occasion  to  comment  upon  the  degree  to  which  evacua- 
tion had  in  reality  meant  deportation  and  imprisonment. 
The  resulting  confiscation  of  property  and  illegal  re- 
straint is  the  basis  of  much  citizen  concern  for  some 
kind  of  retribution.  This  article  which  is  reprinted  by 
the  New  Century  Foundation  in  the  October  New  Out- 
look and  widely  distributed  by  Hugh  Anderson  (708 
Spring  Arcade  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif.)  is  the  first 
step  in  informing  oneself  about  ways  of  righting  this 
wrong. 
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QUAKER  EDUCATION 

Quaker  Education  in  Theory  and  Practice,  by  Howard 
Brinton.  Revised  edition.  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Penn- 
sylvania. 1949.  no  pages  $r.oo 

The  publication  of  Howard  Brinton’s  revised 
book  "Quaker  Education”  should  be  hailed  every- 
where as  an  important  event.  Copies  of  the  first 
edition  have  been  practically  impossible  to  obtain 
while  their  value  and  usefulness  have  been  steadily 
increasing. 

Those  who  have  relied  steadily  on  the  original 
pamphlet  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  revisions 
have  been  in  minor  details  and  little  of  the  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  of  the  first  writing  is  lost.  "Pacifism” 
as  one  of  the  four  testimonies  has  become  "har- 
mony”, and  a word  here  and  there  is  changed  for 
smoother  reading.  Television,  Pacific  Oaks,  Pacific 
Ackworth  and  a proposed  school  to  open  next  year 
in  Vermont  have  required  new  attention. 

Although  "Quaker  Education”  is  valuable  for  its 
historical  approach,  for  its  convenient  cataloguing 
of  practices  and  policies  deduced  from  a tremen- 
dous amount  of  reading  and  research,  and  for  its 
survey  of  the  current  scene  for  Quaker  education, 
I believe  its  truest  service  to  the  Society  of  Friends 
is  the  kind  of  "query  session”  it  provides  for  the 
concerned  reader.  No  one  can  read  the  following 
sad  commentary  unmoved : 

"The  older  Quaker  way  of  life  with  its  other-worldly 
orientation,  its  peculiar  dress  and  speech,  its  grace  and 
dignity  of  manner,  its  simple  honest  directness  tending 
even  to  hluntness,  its  meticulous  efforts  to  avoid  com- 
promise, its  emphasis  on  complete  obedience  to  the 
Light  and  on  fearlessly  following  a 'concern'  regardless 
of  consequences,  has,  like  the  pattern  of  the  old 
Southern  gentry,  gone  with  the  wind'  . . . Friends 
are  still  somewhat  sensitive  to  the  Light,  internationally 
minded,  tolerant  of  differing  opinions.  They  are  more 
socially  active  than  ever,  but  their  activity  tends  to  be 
more  on  the  intellectual  and  deliberative  level  than  on 
the  deeper  level  in  which  unity  with  God  and  man  is 
felt  as  a creative  fact  of  experience.  There  is  not  so 
much  of  that  reckless  following  of  Divine  Leading 
regardless  of  consequences."  (p.  89) 

No  less  penetrating  is  Howard  Brinton's  dealing 
with  the  specific  problems  of  school  administration 
and  policy  as  he  discusses  the  modern  application 
of  the  testimony  on  simplicity.  He  writes: 

"A  certain  amount  of  uncertainty  on  this  point  has 
arisen  because  Friends’  schools  have  attracted  the 
patronage  of  well-to-do  non-Friends  who  exert  press- 
ure toward  making  the  school  like  the  homes  from 
which  the  students  come,  both  in  quality  of  equipment 
and  in  type  of  activities  permitted.  Friends  themselves 
often  support  such  demands,  for  their  homes  are  in 
general  no  simpler  than  are  other  homes.  As  a result 
Friends’  schools  are  becoming  more  costly  and  some- 
times exhibit  no  more  simplicity  than  do  other  schools.’’ 
(P-  98) 

He  continues  to  indicate  that  simplicity  is  not  so 
much  a matter  of  cost  or  the  presence  or  absence  of 
luxuries  as  it  is  a ".  . . set  of  inner  dimensions 
large  enough  for  a habitation  of  the  soul,  a center 
of  life  somewhat  detached  from  outward  changes 
and  independent  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.” 


On  nearly  every  page  of  this  important  book  is 
both  query  and  advice.  It  is  a book  every  person 
engaged  in  Quaker  education  should  be  familiar 
with  and  one  that  all  Friends  should  read  with 
care  and  concern  that  all  from  cradle  to  grave  "may 
submit  to  the  operation  of  Truth”. 

E.  S. 


REPORT  FROM  HIROSHIMA 

The  House  for  Hiroshima  work  camp  took  part  in 
the  August  6th  "celebration”  and  Floyd  Schmoe  has  des- 
cribed the  World  Peace  Center  in  his  Japan  Journey 
(chapter  9 — which  has  been  regularly  appearing  in  news- 
papers of  the  Japanese  communities  in  the  west).  ".  . . We 
were  invited  by  the  Hiroshima  Peace  Association  to  partici- 
pate in  a 'ground  breaking  ceremony’  for  the  World  Peace 
Center.  This  according  to  Reverend  Tanimoto’s  dream  will 
grow  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hiroshima  castle  which 
after  several  centuries  of  militant  history  was  knocked 
down  like  a pile  of  match  sticks  by  the  atom  bomb. 

"This  'Peace  Center’  is  conceived  as  a center  of  learn- 
ing, research,  and  propaganda  where  world  peace  will  be 
studied  and  promulgated.  It  involves  colleges,  libraries, 
a cathedral,  a hospital,  and  other  institutions  ...  a 
sort  of  a hot  house  for  the  delicate  and  difficult  culture 
of  the  flowers  of  goodwill  and  understanding  which  we 
hope  will  someday  crowd  out  the  thorny  and  evil-smell- 
ing war-producing  weeds  of  suspicion  and  hatred. 

"I  do  not  yet  see  just  how  it  is  supposed  to  function 
but  I do  believe  in  boosting  every  legitimate  and  intel- 
ligent effort  in  the  right  direction;  so  I took  the  be- 
ribboned  shovel  in  hand,  when  my  turn  came,  and  tossed 
in  an  extra  shovelful  of  atomized  soil  for  the  good  of 
the  cause.  If  we  could  just  take  all  the  West  Points  and 
Annapolises  of  the  world  and  in  some  way  turn  them 
about  facing  the  opposite  direction,  ...  I know'  of  no 
more  appropriate  site  for  such  a Center  than  on  the 
massive  stone  foundations  of  the  Hiroshima  Castle  which 
fell  down  under  the  big  bomb. 

"Actually  the  ceremony,  although  serious  and  of  the 
religious  nature  consistent  with  its  hopeful  destiny,  was 
only  the  occasion  for  Norman  Cousins,  young  and  highly 
respected  voice  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  to 
record  some  newsreel  material  and  an  NBC  broadcast 
from  Hiroshima  on  the  4th  anniversary  of  the  atom  bomb. 

"That  memorable  August  evening  I sat  on  the  great 
wall  of  cut  stones  which  sweeps  upward  from  the  lotus- 
choked  waters  of  its  surrounding  moat  in  a graceful  curve 
and  looked  across  the  ruined  city.  Gutted  buildings  still 
bare  their  skeletons  to  the  sky  and  miles  of  poor  shacks 
crowd  the  spaces  in  between.  I held  Koko-chan,  doll- 
like  daughter  of  the  Tanimotos,  in  my  lap.  Koko-chan, 
then  a tiny  baby,  had  been  pulled  by  her  mother  from 
under  the  roof  tiles  of  their  shattered  home  and  carried 
through  the  fires  to  safety  on  that  terrible  morning  just 
four  years  ago.  Fortunately  she  was  unhurt.  I looked  at 
the  pathetic  city  and  at  the  hopeful  people  who  were 
dedicating  it  to  a new  era  of  brotherhood  and  peace  and 
I looked  at  the  baby  in  my  arms.  I wondered  then,  and 
1 wonder  now,  if  organizations  and  institutions  will  ever 
build  a peaceful  world.  I think  the  real  hope  lies  in  a 
new  generation  of  right-thinking  people  ...  in  the  little 
Koko-chans  of  the  families  of  the  nation.” 


Deaths: 

Grace  Michener  Conover,  10/5/49,  husband, 
Chase,  children,  Joseph  and  Carolyn,  45  N.  Syca- 
more, Pasadena,  California. 

William  W.  Kent,  10/15/49,  birthright  Friend; 
son,  Bartram  S.  Kent,  3060  Cudahy  Street,  Hunt- 
ington Park,  California. 

Married: 

Dorothy  Lee  Morgan  and  Hugh  Franklin  Hoag, 
10/20/49,  10548  Woodward  Avenue,  Sunland, 

California. 
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man, Dorothy  Lash,  Peter  Guldbrandsen, 
Peggy  Pond  Church,  Catherine  Bruner,  Saki 
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Subscription:  "at  least  a dollar’’ 

PACIFIC  COAST  ASSOCIATION  OF 
FRIENDS  AND  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

Clerk:  Eubanks  Carsner,  3920  Bandini  Avenue, 
Riverside,  Calif.;  Recording  Clerk,  Marion  B. 
Werner,  1648  Lincoln  Avenue,  San  Jose,  Calif.; 
Treasurer,  Robert  Simkin,  1032  West  36th  Street, 
Los  Angeles  7,  Calif.;  Secretary,  Beatrice  Shipley, 
4608  Kingswell,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


LETTER  FROM  GERMANY 

Constance  Carsner,  of  Riverside  Meeting  and  for- 
mer student  at  Pomona  College,  is  spending  the  year  in 
France  at  Le  Chambon  where  she  will  study  at  the  Col- 
lege Cevenol  and  live  in  the  home  of  Andre  and  Magda 
Trocme.  Andre  who  visited  here  with  the  F.O.R.  is  one 
of  the  two  directors  of  the  College.  Connie  Carsner  this 
summer  spent  some  time  with  Pastor  Gustav  Hammann 
and  his  family  in  Hohenrode  (British  Zone)  Germany. 
The  following  letter  indicates  the  impact  of  her  experi- 
ences: 

"It  is  so  wonderful  to  be  in  a congenial  family 
atmosphere  again.  I have  been  with  the  Hammanns 
five  days  now  . . . Frau  Hammann  is  nothing  but 
a wonderful  woman.  Such  a courageous,  simple, 
cheerful  spirit  one  is  fortunate  to  know.  She  once 
taught  English,  so  she  speaks  quite  a bit.  She 
recognizes  the  importance  of  understanding  be- 
tween America  and  Germany  and  between  people 
in  general  and  so  even  though  she  is  burdened  with 


endless  household  tasks  she  takes  time  from  them 
to  talk  with  me  and  tell  me  about  Germany  of  the 
present  and  also  of  the  experiences  of  the  war  years. 
The  Hammanns  had  a son,  Dieter  (affectionate 
diminutive  for  Dietrich)  killed  in  Russia  at  the  age 
of  19  ...  It  seems  there  is  no  one  here  whose  life 
is  not  terribly  scarred  in  some  way  or  other  by  the 
war.  There  are  13  men  in  Russia  from  the  little 
village  of  Hohenrode  alone  (900  pop.)  whose 
families  don’t  know  whether  they  live  or  are  dead. 
There  are  refugees  from  the  East  Zone  constantly 
streaming  into  the  western  zones — they  are  called 
"fluchtlings”.  The  Hammanns  have  taken  2 families 
into  their  home,  which  makes  13  people  here.  The 
overcrowding  in  Germany  everywhere  is  terrible. 
The  land  here  will  not  support  all  the  people  and 
too  many  of  the  fluchtlings  are  from  cities  and  re- 
fuse to  work  with  the  peasants  here.  It  is  a tremen- 
dous problem.  One  thing  I am  constantly  made 
aware  of  is  the  distinction  between  the  Russian  and 
the  other  zones.  The  people  living  in  the  western 
parts  consider  themselves  lucky  indeed. 

"It  is  late  and  I need  sleep.  These  things  are 
very  depressing.  It  seems  that  if  many  people  knew 
the  suffering  that  goes  with  war  they  would  never 
allow  it  to  occur.” 


GREAT  BOOKS 

The  Great  Books  Foundation  (1250  Wilshire  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  14,  Calif.)  is  conducting  a course  in  the 
technique  of  discussion  leadership  for  Great  Books  courses. 
Leaders  for  the  particular  course  now  in  session  are 
Gerald  Heard,  prominent  author  and  lecturer,  and 
Quentin  Ogren,  Pacific  Regional  Director  of  the  Great 
Books  Foundation.  The  function  of  the  Great  Books 
leader  is  not  to  teach  but  to  stimulate  and  move  a dis- 
cussion by  asking  questions.  Giving  answers  to  questions 
so  raised  or  lecturing  are  contrary  to  this  method  of 
education. 
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